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ABSTRACT 

The impacts and cost-effectiveness of adult basic education 
(ABE) in Sub-Saharan Africa were examined in a review of the new generation 
of ABE programs in the region. African experts and other international 
resource persons examined documentation from recent adult literacy, numeracy, 
and other educational programs targeted toward individuals over the age of 15 
years. .The study revealed evidence of the following impacts of new-generation 
ABE programs: (1) after developing literacy skills, women were better able to 

support their children; (2) participants were empowered to move from being 
passive subjects to active citizens; (3) participants developed more 
effective oral and written communication skills; (4) participants with new 
literacy skills were healthier and raised healthier children; and (5) many 
participants found more productive livelihoods. The study confirmed the 
validity of the proposition that many of the region 1 s new-generation ABE 
programs have been able to successfully address the following criticisms of 
ABE: (1) weak internal efficiency; (2) poor retention of literacy skills; (3) 

costs that are too high in relation to outcomes; and (4) adults being too old 
to learn. The study yielded evidence validating the proposition that ABE 
programs in Sub-Saharan Africa deserve strong support from the international 
community. (68 references) (MN) 
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Foreword 



O ver the last few years, the Africa Region of the 
World Bank has worked to increase its assis- 
tance for the development and implementation 
of Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs. This is in 
line with the Bank’s increased focus on helping Afri- 
can countries accelerate their progress towards Edu- 
cation for All. The ABE programs are targeted at adults 
and out-of-school youth, have literacy and numeracy 
as a core, and include other elements defined by de- 
mand and context. 

The reasons for supporting ABE programs are many. 
Basic education is a human right, and equity concerns 
alone suggest that high priority be given to the learn- 
ing needs of illiterates and semi-literate adults and 
youth. Beyond equity, the overall objective of the 
World Bank’s assistance strategy is poverty reduction, 
and literacy and basic education are key skills helping 
the poor extract themselves from the conditions caus- 
ing poverty. More than any other form of education, 
ABE is self-targeted on the poor. ABE programs also 
succeed better than most other forms of education in 
reaching women. It is now widely recognized that im- 
proving the basic education status of women in Sub- 
Saharan Africa is a pre-requisite to achieving the de- 
velopment goals of enhancing agricultural productiv- 
ity, improving the health and nutrition status of the 
family, and reducing fertility. Also, because ABE helps 
to empower the poor, such skills help build stronger 
and more inclusive societies, improve governance, and 
strengthen democratic institutions. Finally, adults who 
have at least achieved literacy are more likely to send 
their children to school, especially their daughters. 



Despite the many positive impacts of adult basic 
education, support for ABE programs (including from 
the World Bank) has been relatively modest over the 
last two decades. The reasons for this are the concerns 
about the content and relevance of many past pro- 
grams and the degree to which the participants re- 
tained their new-won literacy skills. There were also 
questions about the cost-effectiveness of such pro- 
grams. 

This study reviews these concerns, and assesses how 
successful the new generation of ABE programs has 
been in addressing them. After a critical review of 
available evidence, the study provides strong support 
for the proposition that the weaknesses found in many 
past programs can be successfully addressed, and that 
investments in this area deserve strong support, con- 
sidering the many benefits of ABE. The study focuses 
on countries in Sub-Saharan Africa, but draws evi- 
dence and examples from developing countries in gen- 
eral. The study also shows that, although there is much 
variation, the track record of ABE programs, in terms 
of implementation and internal efficiency, is good. It 
also shows that programs managed by governments 
can, under the right conditions, be as successful as 
programs managed by the private sector or NGOs. 
Thus, the study emphasizes that there is no single 
recipe for success, and points to policy issues that 
should be considered — by client countries and by the 
Bank — when designing ABE programs. In cases when 
program design includes the lessons learned from the 
past, the study recommends that the World Bank 
should proactively support ABE programs within the 
framework of its overall education sector assistance 
strategy. 
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This paper is part of a wider activity designed to 
stimulate greater interest in adult basic education in 
the World Bank. Within this framework, publication 
of another study is forthcoming based on a project 
referred to as beloisya (Basic Education and Livelihood 
Opportunities for Illiterate and Semi-literate Young 
Adults). That project started in 1998 and enlisted the 
collaboration of African experts and other interna- 
tional resource persons in examining documentation 
from recent adult literacy projects worldwide. The 
outcomes were discussed at a workshop organized in 
1999 in Chad. The beloisya project gave special atten- 
tion to basic education for females, and to countries 
with particularly low primary school enrollment and 
literacy rate. It was a collaborate effort between the 
Africa Region, the World Bank Institute, and the Edu- 
cation Anchor Unit of the Human Development Net- 
work. In addition, major evaluations of adult educa- 
tion programs have been carried out in Uganda and 
Mozambique as part of this effort to promote stron- 
ger collaboration between governments and the World 
Bank in this sub-sector. Finally, in May and July 2000, 
the Government of Senegal hosted two major regional 
workshops on evaluation and monitoring of adult 
basic education. Senegal has pioneered especially close 
collaboration with NGOs and private operators as an 
approach to ensure cost-effective provision of adult 
basic education. 



As indicated above, the work on ABE in the Africa 
Region has been closely coordinated with and is 
complementary to similar work carried out by the 
Education Anchor Unit of the HD Network. This work 
includes the study Including the 900 Million +, prepared 
by John Oxen ham and Aya Aoki. There is also a series 
of case studies under preparation by the HD Network, 
and a Web Site is being prepared to back up and sup- 
port networks of professionals and decision makers 
in this subsector. 

The report has been prepared by Jon Lauglo. Over 
the last couple of years, Mr. Lauglo has been leading 
the work in the Africa Region of the Bank to stimulate 
greater support for adult basic education. This work- 
— including the preparation of the present report, the 
beloisya activity, the evaluations in Uganda and 
Mozambique, the workshops in Senegal and much of 
the current country specific project preparation — has 
received support from the Norwegian Education Trust 
Fund. The support of the Norwegian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, through this trust fund, to stimulate re- 
newed commitment to adult basic education, is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 



Birger J. Fredriksen 

Sector Director, Human Development 

Africa Region, The World Bank 



The preparation bflthii report has benefited greatly from support and advice. The Nonformal 
Education Working Group of tHelAssociation for the Development of Africar||Education (ADEA) f 
gave valuable response to an early draft at a seminar in Johannesburg in December 1999. Com- 

■ / i , ; * . , r A i X i-x i A . /v a i < i i D . 

ments on later drafts were received from Audrey Aarons, David Archer, Aya Aoki. Nicholas Bennett, 
Harbans Bhola, Hakon Bjornes, Lalage Bown, Michel Carton, Birger Fredriksen, John Grierson, 
Agneta Lind, John Middleton, Jeanne Moulton, Bjorn-Haralft |loratveit,: Susan Opper, John 
Oxenham, Alan Rogers; Denzil Saldanha, Adriaan Verspoor, Daniel Wagnenfand Michael Wilson. 
The comments received atthe Africa Region's Review of the study, which was cHaired by Rosemary 
Bellew, were much appreciated. 'All these contributions have greatly improver! Jthfe report, which is 
not to claim that it can reflectall the views expressed. Throughout, Birger Fredriksen provided con- 
sistent support from management for the study. : v v 

The financing of this study by the Norwegian Trust Fund for Education IhiAfn^a is very gratefully 
acknowledged. , ? ; \ l .. ; 
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Summary 



I n this study Adult Basic Education (ABE) includes 
literacy and numeracy, and other curriculum ele- 
ment to be chosen with regard to the local context 
and the target group concerned; “adults” refers to per- 
sons older than age 15. The following questions are 
posed: 

• What priority should investment in ABE be given 
within the Bank’s poverty reduction strategy? 

• What is known about beneficial impact of ABE on 
people’s lives? 

• How effective is ABE in terms of learning outcomes? 
• What is the internal efficiency of such provisions? 

• What is the later retention of what is learned? 

• What is the range of unit costs of ABE programs? 

• What are the major policy issues? 

• Are there generally preferable policy choices? 

• What should the Bank do in regard to ABE? 

Why governments, the World Bank, and other 
development agencies should invest in ABE 
Basic education serves as a foundation for improved 
conditions of life, not only for those young enough to 
start in the mainstream school system, but also for 
adolescents and adults missed by that system. 

Illiteracy is a major barrier to poverty alleviation. In 
a great number of African countries, it will take too 
long to reduce adult illiteracy substantially if one only 
relies on expansion and improvement of primary 
schools. Therefore, the problem of illiteracy must be 
addressed through provision of primary education of 



adequate quality to all children of primary school age 
and through provision of effective ABE programs. 

Investment in ABE and in primary schooling pro- 
duces positive synergy, in that ABE induces parents 
to give more support to their children’s education. It 
is especially important to reach the illiterate mothers. 
ABE can also be part of a strategy to make schools more 
community based. 

ABE is a means of alleviating inequity by gender. In 
most countries with low rates of schooling and literacy, 
it is adult women who lag most behind in their level 
of schooling. ABE programs nearly always find it easier 
to attract females than males. 

Since ABE enhances the participants’ sense of self- 
efficacy, it can enable disadvantaged groups to act 
more effectively in pursuit of their goals, thus making 
ABE a means to empower the poor and their commu- 
nities. The World Bank’s recognition of the role of civil 
society for good governance and for poverty reduc- 
tion highlights the importance of empowerment ef- 
fects. The more participatory forms of pedagogy — at 
least a style of teaching which treats learners with re- 
spect — will be better for building such individual and 
group efficacy. 

Literate mothers are better able to protect their 
children’s health. This is true for literate mothers in 
general, and some studies show such effects from 
mothers’ participation specifically in ABE. 

Lack of literacy and of arithmetic skills are barriers 
to entrepreneurship and market transactions. Some 
evaluations report improved livelihoods as direct re- 
sults of ABE. 
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Earlier allegations about generally poor internal ef- 
ficiency of ABE are contradicted by the bulk of evi- 
dence now available. 1 

• Producing "minimum literacy” is achieved at less 
cost among the kinds of adults and youth who are 
motivated to take part in ABE, than the cost of 3-4 
years of primary schooling. 

• Early dropout in a course is not a very appropri- 
ate measure of efficiency in ABE. Nonetheless, in 
most programs covered in recent reviews at least 
half of those who enter complete the course and 
meet minimum performance criteria. But there is 
much variation, and therefore a need to monitor in- 
ternal efficiency. 

• Such limited research as has been done indicates that 
the loss of reading and arithmetic skills acquired 
from ABE is not an internationally pervasive prob- 
lem — though a literate environment helps ensure 
improvement rather than loss of skills. 

With regard to achieving "good internal efficiency,” 
the findings do not point to any single prototype of 
uniquely superior teaching and learning methods. 
More than one route has worked well. 

Most completers of ABE courses show only a mod- 
est mastery of literacy skills. However, what matters 
more is whether the mastery is sufficient to facilitate 
further learning; and it could be that other "empow- 
ering” social skills and networks are even more im- 
portant outcomes than literacy and numeracy acqui- 
sition as such. 

A government that is prepared to strengthen its sup- 
port for ABE needs to consider a range of policy is- 
sues. These include: 

• What groups to target? 

• What are the roles for various organs of government 
and for NGOs? 

• What are the roles for businesses and industry? 

• What language policy to adopt? 

• How firmly should ABE be institutionalized (e.g., 
the contrast between campaigns and permanent 
institutions, between volunteers or civil servants)? 

• Apart from literacy and numeracy, what should ABE 
teach? 



• Should ABE give officially recognized equivalence 
to formal schooling? 

• What role should information and communications 
technology play? 

• How far can participatory pedagogy be 
implemented? 

• How to build local social support for ABE? 

• How to ensure adequate monitoring? 

• How to finance ABE? 

These general recommendations are offered to 

World Bank clients: 

• Recognize the importance of ABE for achieving 
Education For All. 

• Give strong political leadership to ABE; find good 
staff for key government positions; be prepared for 
considerable investment in institutional develop- 
ment. Consider forms of public administration of 
ABE other than normal government departments. 

• Target especially women and out-of-school 
adolescents. 

• Diversify programs to be responsive to local 
demand. 

• Look for opportunities to initiate ABE in already 
established groups. 

• Build partnerships with NGOs/CBOs and with 
enterprises. 

• Use local languages for initial literacy teaching, and 
provide a route to the official language for those who 
have acquired literacy. 

• Recruit teachers locally and use short-term contracts. 

• Good ABE curricula and materials respond to what 
learners want and adapt to the local context. 

• Prevention of HIV and caring for AIDS victims 
should be part of ABE curriculum. 

• Back ABE up with radio, but don’t expect much 
match between the timing of radio programs and 
topics taught by instructors. 

• Good methods will show respect for the learners and 
seek to make them active participants. 

• Accommodate within ABE opportunities for con- 
tinuing education. 
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• Monitor ABE carefully but in ways that are partici- 
patory and helpful to providers. 

• No one who wishes to attend ABE should be un- 
able to do so because of an inability to pay. 

Given the recognition of the importance of ABE for 
poverty reduction, it is recommended that the Africa 
Region of the World Bank advocate ABE programs, 
help countries prepare and finance such programs, as 
well as mobilize financial support from other external 
agencies, and work actively to improve and share the 



knowledge base for good practice in ABE. Finally, to 
be able to provide increasing assistance to clients in 
this area, the Bank will need to enhance its own tech- 
nical capacity within this sub-sector. 



1. It should also be noted that the trend in recent ABE provisions 
is to respond to active demand by local groups — unlike the early 
“mass campaigns” that sought to “eradicate illiteracy” by also 
roping in the more reluctant learners. Better efficiency should 
follow from this trend. 
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Adult Basic Education 
and the World Bank’s 
Poverty Reduction Strategy 



S upport for the development of a broadly based 
civil society that includes the poor is a key ele- 
ment in the World Bank’s strategy for poverty 
reduction as expressed in its Comprehensive Devel- 
opment Framework (CDF). This is based on the rec- 
ognition that good governance requires the involve- 
ment of the poor and minority groups in decisions 
affecting their conditions of life — they should not 
merely be seen as beneficiaries of interventions pur- 
porting to serve them. This perspective makes Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) more than a valuable comple- 
ment to primary schooling in promoting Education 
for All. ABE has an important role to play in building 
a broadly based civil society that includes the poor. It 
thereby becomes a key element in an effective pov- 
erty alleviation strategy. As part of this general func- 
tion, ABE can facilitate community involvement of the 
poor in their local primary school. In a review of Com- 
munity Support for Basic Education, Watts (forthcom- 
ing) observes that “Activities such as adult literacy 
classes can provide community members with the 
skills and confidence to contribute to school manage- 
ment” (p. 34). 

Other important documents (e.g., the Poverty Re- 
duction Strategy Papers) spell out in more concrete 
terms the Bank’s strategy and reiterate the importance 
of building a broadly based civil society. One of sev- 
eral justifications for this emphasis is that nongovern- 
ment organizations that serve the poor, act on behalf 
of the poor, and especially if they directly represent 
the poor, will help make public agencies more respon- 
sive to those whom they should serve — good gover- 
nance will develop in response to demand. The Bank’s 



recent policy analysis of conditions for development 
in Africa (Can Africa Claim the 21 st Century?) also refers 
to this need to empower citizens so that they are bet- 
ter able to hold government accountable (World Bank 
2000: 64,72). 

Poverty viewed as an unacceptable deprivation in 
human well-being is multi-dimensional. For some time 
it has been recognized that poverty encompasses not 
only low monetary income and low consumption; it 
also includes poor health, poor nutrition, and a lack 
of basic education. In the World Development Report for 
2000/1 — Attacking Poverty , a further dimension is rec- 
ognized as part of poverty: deprivation of a social and 
political kind — lack of self-respect, lack of dignity, lack 
of “voice,” and powerlessness. 1 

The 2000/1 World Development Report presents a 
framework of action that rests on three “pillars.” The 
first pillar mentioned is “empowerment.” The other 
pillars are: helping the poor to manage the risks they 
face in their everyday lives, managing national down- 
turns to minimize their impact on the poor; and pro- 
viding economic opportunity for the poor by build- 
ing up their assets and increasing the returns on these 
assets through a combination of market-oriented and 
non-market actions. Empowering the poor is seen as 
helping to change state institutions so that they be- 
come more pro-poor, at the same time that pro-poor 
institutions help to empower the poor. In addition to 
suggesting various organizational measures, the 
World Development Report points to the importance 
of poor people acting collectively in pursuit of their 
interests. 
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The findings reviewed in this study show, first, that 
Adult Basic Education increases participants’ efficacy 
for individual or collective action. Regardless of 
whether there is much deliberate focus on “empow- 
erment” in a particular ABE program, an increased 
sense of efficacy is a widely documented outcome. This 
makes ABE an expedient means for attacking the so- 
cial aspects of poverty. Since ABE in most countries is 
more successful in reaching women than men, it is also 
a means of redressing power imbalances between men 
and women. 

Second, the present study documents that ABE has 
consistently been shown to have a synergy effect on 
children’s primary schooling. Thus ABE contributes 
to basic education not only for the participants but 
also for their children. 

Third, a number of studies show positive effects of 
ABE on the health of family members. 

Fourth, does ABE alleviate poverty as it has tradi- 
tionally been conceptualized, by improving consump- 
tion and income? Research that quantifies this payoff 
specifically for ABE is lacking, but if one assumes that 
ABE has similar economic benefits for its adult par- 
ticipants as primary schooling has been shown to have, 
then ABE is a good investment in improved liveli- 
hoods. One finding is that ABE widens the range of 



confident behavior in the market place — when you 
can read, write and calculate, you buy and sell with 
less fear of being cheated; you can better compete with 
others and deal in a wider market. Illiteracy and lack 
of basic arithmetic skills hinder entrepreneurship. 

Fifth, in implementing ABE, there is an advantage 
to a partnership between government and civil soci- 
ety — in accord with the World Bank’s overall strategy. 

Another reason that ABE should be seen as an inte- 
gral part of poverty reduction is that it is in practice 
self-targeted upon the poor. Those who have been 
missed by primary school, or who have left school 
before achieving literacy, will very disproportionately 
be those from the poorest groups in a society. 



1 . A narrow definition of power is capacity to achieve one’s goals 
in the face of resistance. “Voice” is wider — a chance to be heard 
when decisions are made. In a strict sense, “empowerment” 
would then be improved capacity to overcome resistance in pur- 
suit of one’s goals. But it has in fact come to be used in a broad 
sense that includes “voice” and more general exertion of influ- 
ence, in the process losing much of its original connotation of an 
underlying conflict model of society (and of a zero-sum concept 
of power). Today it often seems to refer to nothing more than per- 
sonal or collective efficacy — capacity to achieve goals that one 
consciously has set for oneself, and being aware of this capacity. 

In this report “empowerment” is used in this wide sense. 
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ABE: Literacy, Numeracy, 
and Context-dependent 
Other Learning 



A dult Basic Education is intended for illiterate 
and semi-literate persons thought to be too old 
to enter primary school. Literacy and numeracy 
skills will be a common denominator among varieties 
of ABE. 1 However, other knowledge and skills will also 
be taught, depending on what is held to be “basic” in 
a particular context — that is, what is deemed to serve 
as a basis for other kinds of valued learning or impor- 
tant activities. Apart from literacy and numeracy, what 
counts as “basic” could be practical skills relating to 
livelihood, health, nutrition, and child care. But it could 
also include civic education (e.g., legal rights, environ- 
mental issues, social participation) and artistic or reli- 
gious expression. Apart from “contents” objectives, the 
overarching goal can be a general enhancement of 
people’s capacity and confidence for individual or col- 
lective action in order to improve their conditions of 
life — “empowerment” in the wide sense. 

It is important not to prejudge what is basic detached 
from a particular context. Adult learners differ in what 
knowledge they need, want, and what they already 
know well enough already. In addition, it would be 
unduly narrow to confine a concept of the purposes 
of ABE to only knowledge and mastery of skills that 
can be specified in terms of contents. In any event, in 
ABE, as in other forms of education that extend be- 
yond mastery of concrete specifics, development of 
less tangible process skills, such as critical thinking 
and problem solving, are crucially important. 

In practical terms the contents of ABE provisions 
should be conditioned by the age of the learners. Adult 
basic education aims to serve persons deemed too old 
to attend regular classes in primary school and who 



have been missed by primary schooling — at least to 
the extent that they did not acquire basic literacy skills 
there; but this is a very wide age range. If the target 
group for a particular ABE provision is quite young, 
more adolescent than adult, the contents will tend to 
be more school-like, and the reason for building 
bridges to the formal system will be stronger. Con- 
versely, if the target group is mature adults who are 
not primarily motivated by the desire to gain creden- 
tials for access to further schooling, the demand for 
contents akin to any fixed school curriculum will be 
weaker, and the case for relating the contents directly 
to the life they are already living, or to economic op- 
portunities they could realistically get direct access to 
through ABE, will be stronger. Other traits of a target 
group that may have consequences for contents in- 
clude geographical area, type of economic activity, and 
gender — but there can be no fixed formula for what 
these other traits should be. 

The terms “nonformal education” and “literacy edu- 
cation” have both been used to refer to basic educa- 
tion for adults. However, nonformal would include all 
forms of deliberately organized education outside the 
mainstream education system with its hierarchically 
organized stages, not only that which is basic and not 
only that which serves adults. Adult Basic Education 
will usually have characteristics of nonformal provi- 
sions, but it can also be highly institutionalized and 
school-like (e.g., evening classes based at schools) with 
bridges to the formal system. “Literacy education” 
would in a narrow sense mean the teaching of read- 
ing and writing. However, the “literacy” concept has 
been stretched not only to include numeracy, but also 
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practical skills related to health, nutrition, and liveli- 
hood as in UNESCO’s “functional literacy/’ Basic edu- 
cation would not necessarily be confined to such skills. 

On the other hand, for the purposes of the present 
report, terms like “adult education’’ or “life-long edu- 
cation” — though internationally important — would 
be too wide, for they go far beyond the present con- 
cern of offering a foundation of skills, with literacy as 
its core, to those whom primary school provisions have 
failed to reach . 2 



1. Modern concepts of literacy skills see these skills as continu- 
ous rather than as fixed levels of mastery. Still, it is useful to re- 
gard a certain level of fluency in reading and writing as “basic” in 
the sense that its attainment greatly facilitates the further devel- 
opment of these skills, even if any clear threshold is hard to iden- 
tify. Among literacy specialists there is currently strong interest 
In skills which are task and situation specific — the many 
“literacies.” Obviously, being able to read a simple passage of fa- 
miliar words may not be sufficient to enable a person to operate a 
bank account. But there is also a common denominator of skills 
involved in reading and writing, and these skills will be of special 
importance because it is their applicability to a wide variety of 
situations that make them “basic” in the sense that they are a 
base upon which diverse other activities and further learning can 
build. 

2. In African countries using French as their official language, 

“ education de base non formelle ” is often used about programs tar- 
geting out-of-school youth and/or unschooled youth. 
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The Importance of Adult 
Basic Education in Africa 



F or governments and international and bilateral 
agencies, the foremost objective for investment 
in the education sector is to provide basic edu- 
cation for all. The main instrument for that is primary 
schooling — with “children of school age” as the target 
group. But primary schools have never been defined 
as the only instrument. The Jomtien conference, which 
established international consensus around the objec- 
tive of Education For All, also pointed to the impor- 
tance of including adults and out-of-school youth who 
had been missed by primary school. Since Jomtien, the 
importance of reaching this group has become even 
more evident in most Sub-Saharan African countries. 
In spite of efforts made to expand access to primary 
school, and substantial increases in absolute enroll- 
ments, the gross enrollment ratio in primary educa- 
tion in Africa did not on the whole improve during 
the 1980-97 period. Large numbers have been of 
“school-going age” without going to school — or if they 
have been to school, then not long enough to have 
acquired basic literacy skills — and they have entered 
adulthood as illiterates. 1 The need to respond to de- 
mand for basic education from these illiterate and 
semi-literate adults was explicitly recognized at the 
April 2000 World Conference on Education in Dakar. 

The population of illiterates in different African 
countries is not precisely estimated, and any estimate 
will depend on the degree of mastery of the written 
word which one would require for “literacy.” Table 1 
gives the most recent estimates from UNESCO. Coun- 
tries are listed in descending order by estimated illit- 
eracy rate for the population aged fifteen and above. 
These estimates are very loose. 
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Out of these forty-one countries, fifteen have an 
estimated illiteracy rate above 50 percent. Conversely, 
only thirteen countries have succeeded in reducing the 
illiteracy rate to 25 percent or less of the adult popula- 
tion. Illiterate youth are a special concern. In the panel 
to the right in Table 1 , it can be seen that among these 
forty-one countries, there are four countries in which 
most youth aged fifteen to twenty-four are illiterate. 
Conversely, about two-fifths of the countries would — 
according to this measure, have succeeded in reduc- 
ing youth illiteracy to less than 20 percent. What can 
be safely concluded is that illiteracy is very widespread 
among both younger and older adults in the coun- 
tries which are found in the “top half” of the list. 

Of all these countries for which data are presented, 
only in Botswana and Lesotho do men have a higher 
illiteracy rate than do women — among people aged 
fifteen and more. Some progress has been made in re- 
cent decades towards better representation of girls in 
the schools of other countries, thus improving female 
literacy rates among the younger adults (aged fifteen- 
twenty-four). In the panel to the right, the percent- 
ages show a higher literacy rate among females than 
males in this younger age group, in Lesotho and — 
strikingly so — in Botswana, Swaziland, and Namibia. 
South Africa and Mauritius show parity. In Zimbabwe 
and Cameroon there is only one percentage point’s 
difference. 

Obviously, as the overall illiteracy rate approaches 
zero, the difference between males and females will 
necessarily diminish. But it is also striking that the rela- 
tive disadvantage of females is greater in countries 
with very high illiteracy rates, than in countries with 
moderate rates. Thus, where the overall need is the 
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Table 1 

Estimated illiteracy rate and illiterate population aged 15 years and over, and 15 to 24 years old. Year 2000. 
Sub-Saharan African countries. 
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greatest, women will also stand out more as the most 
important target group. 

Primary education for children must remain the 
main means for moving towards Education For All in 
African countries. But many countries in Africa will 
not have achieved universal primary education by 
year 2015, even if they were to achieve enrollment in- 
creases several times the annual increases achieved 
during 1985-95 (cf. Figure 14 in Carceles and Fredriksen 
[forthcoming]). It can also be shown that primary 
school expansion, even at a greatly increased pace, will 
in many countries not have sufficed to achieve the 
target of reducing adult illiteracy to “one-half the 1990 
level by 2005” (Figure 15 in Carceles and Fredriksen 
[forthcoming]) . There is a clear need for a two-pronged 



strategy in many African countries if Education For 
All in the foreseeable future is to remain a credible tar- 
get: continue the development of primary education 
and at the same time offer opportunities for those who 
actively demand basic education among adults who 
were missed by primary school. 

The case for a two-pronged strategy for African 
countries with low school enrollment rates, rather than 
concentrating all available resources for basic educa- 
tion on primary school, is further strengthened be- 
cause provisions for adults are also helpful for the 
development of primary schooling. As will be shown 
below, a consistently documented effect of adult basic 
education is that participants give stronger support 
to their children’s schooling. 



1. See Table 1.1 in World Bank (2000) A Chance to Learn: Knowl- 
edge and Finance for Education in Sub-Saharan Africa. That table 
draws upon several UNESCO sources. 
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World Bank-supported 
ABE in Sub-Saharan Africa 



A t present World Bank helps finance implemen- 
tation of ABE programs in Ghana, Senegal and 
Cote d’Ivoire. As of spring 2000, in at least six 
other Sub-Saharan African countries, there was prepa- 
ration or active exploration of investments in ABE with 
some Bank financing. In several cases this occurs as 
part of the preparation of support for education sec- 
tor investment programs. In two cases (Uganda, 
Mozambique) the involvement has initially taken the 
form of an evaluation of the performance of existing 
provisions, as a first step in the development of new 
strategies for ABE. Apart from country specific activi- 
ties, the Africa Region of the Bank has also financed 
two international workshops. The beloisya project of 
the World Bank organized a workshop in Chad in 
March 1999 for eleven countries, with the aim of shar- 



ing knowledge about strategies and implementation 
of ABE. The present report, as well as concurrent work 
by Oxenham and Aoki (2001), makes use of knowl- 
edge generated by the beloisya project. In 2000 another 
major regional activity was a two-phase workshop in 
Dakar for participants from eleven West African coun- 
tries, conducted in French, on the Evaluation and 
Monitoring of Adult Basic Education programs. 

The recent growing ABE activity within the World 
Bank’s Sub-Saharan Africa Regional Department has 
occurred against a background characterized by low 
investment in ABE for two decades. A case for further 
regeneration of investments in ABE necessitates an 
analysis of the earlier decline and a reexamination of 
arguments that in the past have been used to caution 
against investment in ABE. 
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Years in the Wilderness 



I n spite of the targets concerning education for out- 
of-school youth and adults, which were set at the 
World Conference on Education for All in 1990 at 
Jomtien, Thailand, it would appear that the strong case 
which then was made for developing primary educa- 
tion has served to crowd out investments in basic edu- 
cation for adults in the 1990s — although ABE was part 
of the targets set at Jomtien. Within budgets for recur- 
rent expenditure made tight by structural adjustment 
policies, education ministries in many countries have 
prioritized primary schools. External funding agen- 
cies, which in many countries were the main source 
of financing for adult literacy education in earlier de- 
cades, have had an especially strong commitment to 
primary education; and governments have been hard 
pressed to find the funds required to keep primary 
teachers paid. Under the circumstances it was fairly 
easy to let ABE be quietly scaled down, for ABE was 
weakly institutionalized to begin with — in contrast to 
schools with their permanent buildings and staff. 

But caution towards investments in ABE antedates 
Jomtien. Three criticisms of ABE have stalled support 
for ABE: claims of high rates of non-completion among 
those who enrolled in programs, ABE’s association 
with politicized campaigns, and — in early World Bank 
nonformal education project components — difficulty 
of implementation. 

Prior to Jomtien, certain reviews of adult literacy 
education had dampened interest in ABE. It was 
widely noted that UNESCO’s attempt in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s to support implementation of work- 
related “functional” literacy programs in a number of 
countries showed weak performance. Only a modest 
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minority of those who initially enrolled in the func- 
tional literacy courses would complete the course. The 
following are some rough ratios of persons passing 
examinations of basic literacy to the number initially 
enrolled in the same functional literacy courses, as cal- 
culated from figures reported in UNDP (1976:174): 
Tanzania, 20 percent; Iran, 14 percent; Ethiopia, 25 per- 
cent; Ecuador, 23 percent; Sudan, 8 percent. 

In a field where empirical research on efficiency has 
been sparse, these early pessimistic reports of poor 
internal efficiency have in some instances been car- 
ried over as pessimistic assumptions in more recent 
publications (Abadzi 1994). Two major studies carried 
out by IIEP in Kenya (Carron etai 1989) and Tanzania 
(Carr-Hill etai 1991) documented a beneficial impact 
among those who had been made literate, but also 
showed declining implementation activity in the 1980s 
as the campaign approach was running out of steam 
in these two countries. All along, the data on actual 
completion rates have been meager. But pessimism 
based upon experience of the 1970s has been sustained 
longer than justified (see Chapter 9) simply because 
there was no attempt (until Oxenham and Aoki 2000) 
to conduct a comprehensive and updated review of 
“internal efficiency.” 

A less manifest reason for the earlier decline of ABE 
is that several of its internationally most visible ex- 
amples were tied to regimes which had embarked 
upon an internal crusade-like campaign in order to 
convert the adult population to their particular One- 
Party vision of a modern future. In some quarters, the 
extent of support for ABE came to reflect the extent of 
identification with or opposition to such regimes. At 
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present, if these regimes have not collapsed, then they 
are no longer crusading. The strongly “statist” type of 
crusading ABE that was part of such regimes now 
seems relegated to history. But all along, there have 
also been other major forms of ABE run by govern- 
ments or NGOs, which have not been contentiously 
politicized. 

In the World Bank caution about adult literacy edu- 
cation came as a reaction to excessive embrace of 
“nonformal education” in the late 1970s. A review by 
Romain and Armstrong (1987) of World Bank projects 
and project components up to 1984 served to sustain 
caution because they found that many of these 
planned activities had not been adequately imple- 
mented, and that they often had been scaled down or 
dropped. The review left the impression that 
nonformal education projects (and hence also literacy 
education) which were part of some projects) were 
fraught with implementation problems. Within the 
World Bank, following sharply declining investment 
in ABE in the early 1980s (Eisemon et al 1999), there 
was little interest in ABE. 

However, it should be noted that only two of the 
ninety-two projects reviewed by Romain and 
Armstrong were free standing nonformal education 
projects. In most cases, the nonformal education ac- 
tivity was a minor component of a project focused 
on objectives other than education and training. In 
two-thirds of the projects, less than 10 percent of the 
project budgets had been assigned for components 
concerned with nonformal education. These compo- 
nents had been strongly promoted by the Bank and 
local ownership was weak. At the time when the bulk 
of these projects had been planned, Bank policy fa- 
vored nonformal education strongly, but the clients 
commonly wanted projects supporting formal school- 
ing. The fact that in most cases nonformal education 
was only a minor project component made it vulner- 
able in such circumstances. Under fiscal constraints, 
the nonformal component was often not implemented 
at all or it was reduced in favor of formal education. 

Romain and Armstrong proposed a remedy for poor 
implementation (but this has been less heeded than 
the caution induced by their observation that imple- 



mentation was weak): that this type of education should 
be given attention in its own right and that the Bank should 
respond to demand , rather than following “an overly 
casual approach to tacking [nonformal education and 
training] components onto projects without provid- 
ing sufficient project funding or without assurance of 
country commitment” (p vii). They noted that in the 
few projects where project planning had been atten- 
tive to the need for local ownership and to effective 
demand from the target group, implementation had 
gone well. 

Romain and Armstrong (p. 21) found that “it is dif- 
ficult to establish the determinants of success, limited 
success and failure in the literacy components.” But 
very little information existed about the success of 
these literacy components in the project documenta- 
tion they surveyed — and they did not comment at all on 
retention rates , learning outcomes, or impact In the ab- 
sence of evaluations which could adequately docu- 
ment the extent of ABE’s learning outcomes and im- 
pact, and which could track implementation under 
more favorable conditions than what pertained in the 
projects covered by Romain and Armstrong, a weakly- 
founded “impression of failure" has probably served 
to sustain skepticism towards ABE among those offi- 
cials and agency staff who have lacked personal fa- 
miliarity with ABE projects. 

With regard to primary schools, high rates of non- 
completion are used as urgent reasons for improving 
the quality of education. In the case of ABE, the claims 
of low completion, of weak project implementation — 
or simply the lack of information about learning out- 
comes — have not in a similar way served to add ur- 
gency to the need for a stronger engagement in order 
to achieve improvement. Somehow, in conjunction 
with often limited government commitment, it was 
felt that if ABE was thought to be “difficult” to develop, 
then one should assign it low priority. 

The present review will argue that it is time to pull 
ABE out of the “wilderness” because a look at find- 
ings now available, gives a decidedly more optimistic 
view of the efficiency and impact of ABE than did 
those earlier reviews upon which pessimistic conclu- 
sions were based. 
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Reasons 

for Renewed Interest 



O ne reason why there is now rising interest in 
ABE is the special relevance it has for contem- 
porary agency strategies of support for poverty 
reduction. ABE is self-targeted upon the poor, and 
there has been a steady accumulation of research find- 
ings showing that ABE improves the capacity of par- 
ticipants to act with confidence in larger, more public 
social arenas (cf. Chapter 8). Civil society can also be 
more directly strengthened when support is given to 
community based NGOs (CBOs 1 ) as ABE providers. 
Political change towards democratic government 
opens up ABE policies that stress partnership with 
NGOs. 

Viewing basic education as a human right places a 
special obligation upon governments to make great 
efforts to safeguard this right. 2 As noted, it will take 
many decades in those countries where the school 
enrollment rate is the lowest before the overall rate of 
adult illiteracy in the population can be substantially 
reduced by expansion in primary schooling. Taking 
this into account, the April 2000 World Education Con- 
ference at Dakar gave new importance to adult literacy 
education. Thus, ABE has been given clear support 
within renewed Education For All policies. 

Above all, there is now better documentation than 
in the past, about how basic education as acquired by 
adults helps to improve the conditions of life for the 
participants and their families as well as for the chil- 
dren of these adults (see Chapter 8). For example, it 
has become increasingly evident that ABE is a power- 



ful support for primary education because literate 
parents (especially mothers) will send their children 
to school more often and give stronger support to the 
children’s learning (8). This means that adult basic 
education and primary schooling for children work 
together to advance Education For All. 

It will also be shown that the internal efficiency of 
ABE courses, according to the most recently available 
evidence, is much better than what was the case in 
the days of all-out literacy campaigns and mass pro- 
grams (Chapter 9). 

In the Sub-Saharan African region, the case for pri- 
oritizing ABE is especially strong. Primary school en- 
rollments have remained low in many countries. In 
some countries sustained turmoil has led to large seg- 
ments of the adult population having been denied 
primary education (Carceles & Fredriksen, [forthcom- 
ing]). ABE is especially appropriate for redressing gen- 
der inequity. In most countries, women are strongly 
over-represented in the illiterate adult population. Yet, 
with very few country exceptions (Chad is one), 
women are over-represented among ABE participants. 
Even in Botswana, a country where males outnum- 
ber females among adults who have “never been to 
school,” most participants have been women 
(Gaborone etal. 1987:10-11). 

In addition to these reasons why ABE should be on 
the agenda for development assistance, there is rea- 
son to expect that ABE increasingly will be part of the 
agenda for discussions between governments and the 
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World Bank. In an increasing number of countries such 
discussions now occur in the framework of sector- wide 
approaches. This means that a funding agency must 
take a holistic view. In addition, a client-centered ap- 
proach is important to the World Bank. This means 
that, if a government wishes to include ABE among 
the forms of education to be supported within a sec- 
tor-wide approach, the Bank must stand ready to en- 
gage positively with government about how best to 
support this sub-sector. 



1. Community-Based Organizations— a term introduced to re- 
mind us that many NGOs don't have much of a community base. 

2. It is recognized that basic education will compete for limited 
resources with other entitlements which are strongly justified as 
“rights"— e.g., basic health services. 
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Evidence of impact 



T o assess impact, one should ideally follow up 
ABE “graduates” over a long period. Since long- 
term follow-up research is rare in studies on 
effects of ABE, the research base may understate ef- 
fects that also require other inputs and opportunities 
beyond ABE before they make themselves felt, and it 
may exaggerate the importance of effects which oc- 
cur soon but wear off quickly. 

Usually only short-term effects are traced. For some 
questions this is appropriate (e.g., does ABE make 
participants take a stronger interest in their children’s 
schooling?) Other short-term effects may have uncer- 
tain sustainability (e.g., the boost to one’s self-esteem 
after successfully completing a course). Still other ef- 
fects may need time before they appear. For example, 
improved income may not be achieved overnight as a 
result of skills acquired from ABE— just as economic 
effects of skills acquired in formal schooling are best 
assessed by information on income streams over a life- 
time (though ABE effects on income should occur 
sooner than income effects of primary schooling). 

Research relevant for assessing ABE’s learning out- 
comes and the impact on the lives of the participants 
tends to focus on literacy and numeracy — a limitation 
reflected in the scope of the present review. Elements 
other than literacy alone are important parts of ABE 
(at the same time as the contents of these other ele- 
ments will be strongly context dependent). But re- 
search on the impact of literacy is highly relevant for 
assessing the benefits of ABE since literacy is the one 
element which different ABE programs share, and it 
is usually the dominant part. What research evidence 
is there with regard to beneficial impact when literacy 
is acquired by people participating in adult education? 




Literate mothers support children’s education 

Findings consistently support the conclusion that 
when mothers become literate, they will do more to 
back up their children’s schooling— and especially 
their daughters’ education. This means that ABE and 
primary schooling have complementary effects, with 
synergy between investment in primary schooling and 
investment in ABE. It is therefore misleading merely 
to see the two kinds of education as competing in their 
claims on scarce resources. 

The importance for children’s education of having 
a literate mother is supported by studies that have 
tracked ABE participants over time. With regard to 
ActionAid’s reflect project, this effect was especially 
pronounced in Uganda (Archer and Cottingham 
1996:ii). According to a recent large-scale study by 
Okech et al (1999:66) of both reflect and the 
government’s Functional Adult Literacy Program, to 
be better able to back up one’s children’s schooling is 
one of the reasons that participants in Uganda com- 
monly give for joining adult literacy. 1 A comparison 
of illiterates and “graduates” of the Ugandan literacy 
courses showed that the latter were more than twice 
as likely as the former to report that they discussed 
school work with their children and that they checked 
their children’s homework (Okech etal. 1 999: 1 54). 2 

In Nepal, Burchfield’s study (1997:107) reports in- 
creased support for children’s schooling among moth- 
ers who had been made literate. A USAID team led by 
Sharon Benoliel (USAID 1998:10) reported on earlier 
research in Nepal that also showed that “women who 
have completed literacy programs become more 
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deeply engaged in supporting their children’s educa- 
tion in various ways.” Cawthera’s (1997:76) study in 
Bangladesh similarly observes that children become 
more likely to start going to school when parents (or 
older siblings) attend literacy classes. With regard to 
Ghana, Korboe (1997:33) reports findings of a similar 
kind — e.g., that teachers say children of “literacy learn- 
ers” are more punctual, more regular attenders, and 
appear better groomed. The positive impact on 
children’s education means that ABE can be a useful 
part of the strategy for improving access and quality 
in primary schools, especially in a country’s most un- 
der-served areas. Using ABE to reach parents could 
also be a means to involve parents more in the affairs 
of the school. 

Empowerment 

A long-standing observation about popular educa- 
tion is that it transforms people from passive subjects 
to active citizens. In contemporary societies it is gen- 
erally the case that more educated persons take a more 
active part in civic life and in politics than those with 
little or no education. 3 Popular education has histori- 
cally been closely interrelated with the growth of 
broadly based representative democracy in many 
countries. Adult education has had especially strong 
connections with the growth of broadly based civil so- 
ciety— the range of interest groups and other volun- 
tary organizations which mediate between ordinary 
individual citizens and the state, or which serve the 
instrumental and expressive goals of the members of 
voluntary associations. One example among many 
would be the form of training for local leadership in 
the popular movements in the Nordic countries in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

Drawing especially upon South Asian experience, 
Saldanha (2000) has pointed to the interrelations be- 
tween basic education, capacity for local civic partici- 
pation, and poverty alleviation. Among his illustra- 
tions of these interrelations are the sewa (Self Em- 
ployed Women’s Association) project in India, and 
savings and credit schemes such as the Grameen Bank 
in Bangladesh. These cases illustrate how sustainable 
and large-scale poverty alleviation can emerge by 
strengthened organization of civil society, with basic 
education as an important empowering input. 4 



If political participation of a certain kind is directly 
promoted by the contents of ABE, one would expect a 
correlation between exposure to ABE and such par- 
ticipation. In Kenya, the importance of taking part in 
elections was stressed in a literacy program, and an 
effect of the program has reportedly been to increase 
the frequency of voting. In general, literacy program 
graduates in Kenya scored systematically better than 
a control group of illiterates from the same localities 
on a wide variety of behavioral and attitudinal indi- 
cators that included participation in elections and in 
local associations, according to Carron etal. (1989:173) 
who sampled 371 literacy graduates and a control 
group of 66 illiterates in 5 different locations. 

Civic participation depends on many conditions, 
and it would be unrealistic to expect ABE to suffice 
regardless of context. In some cases ABE learners live 
in social conditions which greatly constrain the possi- 
bility that they can become active participants in the 
larger civic or public arenas. One example would be 
the women participants in reflect’s literacy circles on 
Bhola island in Bangladesh, whose public status was 
one of extreme subservience to men (Archer and 
Cottingham 1996:58). In this case ABE improved the 
participants’ confidence and sense of self-efficacy for 
action within the household, but not enough to in- 
volve the women in any civic participation. Thus, it is 
only if this improvement goes far enough, and if op- 
portunities for civic participation allow it, that ABE 
leads to participation in interest groups. 

Improved self-confidence among women in strongly 
male-dominated societies is among the more consis- 
tently documented immediate outcomes of ABE. Vari- 
ous terms are used to describe this phenomenon: “em- 
powerment,” “confidence,” “self-esteem,” “self-effi- 
cacy.” In a recent review of the literature on literacy 
education in relation to empowerment and behavior, 
Moulton (1997) points to a series of small-scale stud- 
ies, all of which document various “empowerment” 
effects. 

In summing up experience from adult literacy ac- 
tivities internationally, Lind (1997) similarly observes 
that individual empowerment effects are both strong 
and well documented, and that ABE is a means by 
which women can take more charge of their condi- 
tions of life. 
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Increased individual empowerment may not be 
equally the case for all forms of ABE. More participa- 
tory approaches should better facilitate such effects 
than approaches which treat adults as passive “pu- 
pils.” A current promising development of participa- 
tory methods of ABE is ActionAid’s reflect. Some 
commentators, especially those working with conflict 
theory as a framework for their analysis, argue that 
whether literacy (or education in schools, for that 
matter) will enable the poor and powerless to improve 
their conditions will crucially depend on what is 
taught and how teaching is conducted (e.g., 
Stromquist 1999:271-276, Mehran 1999). However, this 
association, which one would expect on theoretical 
grounds with type of pedagogy, is yet to be empiri- 
cally documented. Meanwhile, the seemingly robust 
finding is that some improved sense of personal effi- 
cacy/empowerment results from quite diverse types 
of ABE pedagogy. 

A number of specific studies have'detected this type 
of change. In Ghana, Korboe (1997) concluded that 
“esteem building is a consistent outcome of the literacy 
program.” In Namibia, Lind (1996:88) notes from the 
evaluation of the national literacy campaign that the 
acquisition of literacy led to greater self-esteem, and 
to more self-confidence in speaking up at public meet- 
ings. Burchfield (1997:107) reports from Nepal that the 
women who participated in literacy education showed 
increased confidence in stating their opinions to their 
families and in the community, and that there were 
effects on “discussing things heard on radio, how to 
keep men from drinking, how to prevent men from 
beating wives. ..more confidence in taking the bus.” 
A wider range of evaluations in Nepal has been re- 
viewed by USAID (1998:2), which concludes that 
“Armed with ideas, confidence, and information ac- 
quired during literacy classes, participants have slowly 
begun to assume more autonomy and to claim more 
authority within their domains. They have increased 
their participation in collective community activities 
and social issues, and they have begun to engage in 
improved health practices." 

There are other similar reports: “As a result of the 
‘Women’s Enterprise Management Training’ in India, 
many of the women who participated in the program 
reportedly became more self-confident and more in- 
volved in in-group decision-making... they increased 
their intervention in community associations” (Diagne 



1999:14). In Burkina Faso, improvement towards a less 
subservient position for women in relation to men was 
found to be an important effect of the project 
L’Alphabetisation des Femmes (Diagne 1999:14). In 
Bangladesh, Cawthera (1997:50-53) reports improved 
self-confidence and self-esteem as an outcome of par- 
ticipation in the Nijera Shikhi literacy movement. Simi- 
lar “confidence gains” are among the frequent men- 
tions which literacy course participants in Uganda 
(Okech etal. 1999:151,157) make in response to open- 
ended questions relating to advantages from literacy. 
In 1999, the team evaluating the University of South 
Africa’s adult basic education program in three prov- 
inces, was told by some learners that they went to lit- 
eracy classes “to overcome shyness” and others re- 
ported that the classes enabled them to communicate 
better with other people. 5 There is a connection be- 
tween these two kinds of impact: confidence is essen- 
tial for effective communication with others. 

More effective communication— oral as well as written 

Some researchers (e.g., Olson 1999) argue that by 
making language an object of knowledge in its own 
right, literacy (whether acquired in school or in ABE) 
affects the way we think. There is some evidence that 
the acquisition of the literacy part of ABE can make 
people more effective at oral communication. 

In a study from three sites and districts in Nepal, 
Comings etal. (1998) obtained findings consistent with 
the idea that literacy improves a person’s skills in 
“decontextualized” language use. This would mean 
that a person becomes more effective at communicat- 
ing when there is not much shared context with the 
person to whom one is speaking. One becomes better 
able to perceive and respond to the listener’s infor- 
mation needs, more able to explain oneself when this 
is necessary for effective communication. In Mexico, 
Dexter etal. (1998) also found a connection between 
ability to read and skills at decontextualized oral com- 
munication in a small-scale study on the connection 
between mother’s education and children’s health. 
From Ghana, Korboe (1997:43) has reported that adult 
literacy learners are more orally articulate than those 
who have not joined the literacy program. 

There must be corroboration from studies with 
larger samples and more stringent controls; but these 
findings agree with the conclusion that ABE enables 
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people to move with ease and confidence in a wider 
range of social situations. The sense of improved per- 
sonal efficacy, discussed above, may in part stem from 
such improved skills of “more public” expression. 

Improved family health 

Literate adults are healthier and raise healthier chil- 
dren. The special importance of women s literacy in this 
regard has been recognized for some time. Reviews 
(Jayne 1999, LeVine 1999:302) have pointed to a very 
substantial body of research on the relation between 
mother’s education and infant/child health, which 
generally shows that more educated mothers use 
health and contraceptive services more, and more fre- 
quently adopt domestic practices favorable to child 
survival. The same type of benign relationship is found 
in research reviews that examine indicators of family 
health and hygiene among literate as compared to il- 
literate mothers. Literate mothers are more likely to 
have their children vaccinated, to know about oral re- 
hydration, to provide better nutrition and to space 
their pregnancies (Bown 1990, Comings 1995). 

It can be argued that such correlation based upon 
cross-sections of the adult population will mainly 
show effects of primary education, not necessarily ef- 
fects of adult education. But with regard to knowledge 
and skills whose direct application is needed for im- 
proving one particular aspect of conditions of life (e.g., 
the importance of precautions against diseases), there 
is reason to expect more immediate effects of ABE than 
in the case of primary school. Bown (1990:13) argues: 
“The time-span after which attitude and behaviour 
change might be seen could be shorter, since the 
women are already fulfilling adult roles in society and 
are in a position to apply their learning at once” — es- 
pecially when adult education is consciously aimed at 
changing attitudes and behavior. 

There is also a series of studies which examine health 
effects/correlates that can be specifically identified with 
having participated in ABE, as distinct from having 
acquired literacy from primary school. In Bangladesh, 
Cawthera (1997:53) found improved family health to 
be a direct result of ABE in his qualitative study of the 
Nijera Shikhi literacy movement. Large-scale surveys, 
with stringent statistical controls, which examine ABE 
effects on health — as distinct from effects of regular 
schooling — are hard to find because most surveys of 



health in relation to literacy or educational back- 
ground do not ask questions about participation in 
ABE programs. The study by Carron et al. (1989:173) 
in Kenya reported more use of modern family plan- 
ning methods among adult literacy program gradu- 
ates in Kenya than among the control group of illiter- 
ates — but more than half of these literacy graduates 
also had had some prior exposure to primary school- 
ing, so that literacy course effects could possibly be 
confounded with some primary school effects. 

There is one large-scale study that reinforces the 
positive conclusions regarding beneficial impact on 
health, and that has used very stringent controls for 
possible effects of prior exposure to primary school- 
ing. In Nicaragua, Sandiford etal. (1995:5) conducted 
a large-scale survey which tracked ABE effects over 
time, comparing these with effects of primary school. 
Women who had been part of the 1980 adult literacy 
campaign (excluding those who had ever been to 
school) were compared some ten years later with those 
of similar socio-economic status who had not been part 
of that campaign. A statistically significant drop in 
infant mortality over time was found among those 
who had participated in ABE. They also found that 
the drop associated with having been made literate in 
primary school was even greater. They concluded that 
the reduced-mortality effect of ABE appears to be 
“equivalent to about two years of formal 
schooling... could be greater.” 

One reason why ABE programs can be effective in 
teaching health and hygiene-related skills is that these 
topics are staple elements in functional adult literacy 
approaches, along with livelihood-related activities. 
For example, the 1999 evaluation of functional adult 
literacy education in Uganda (Okech etal., 1999, Chap- 
ter 7) showed, under the rubric of “improved family 
care,” that participants reported a range of such prac- 
tices — e.g., digging a pit latrine and keeping it clean, 
digging a rubbish pit, putting a rack up for utensils, 
boiling water, washing hands, covering foods. 

Aside from the direct effects that message contents 
will have, LeVine (1999) argues that the connection be- 
tween literacy and health is so strong and pervasive 
that it is probably mainly due to the improved com- 
munication skills which literacy gives people — not 
only in formulating their own messages but also in 
understanding both written and oral messages from 
others. 
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More productive livelihoods 

Literacy and numeracy are directly useful skills in 
market transactions. In practically any study which 
asks neo-literates to state “advantages” or “benefits” 
from becoming literate (and numerate), there will be 
some mention of no longer being so easily cheated or 
manipulated in the market place. Being able to check 
other people’s prices and measures is clearly helpful, 
and being able better to handle measurement opens a 
wider range of possible employment or self-employ- 
ment— for example, dress-makingjobbing, carpentry. 

In addition to these tangible skills, the confidence 
and sense of self-efficacy which ABE gives are traits of 
entrepreneurship. 

Without literacy, micro -entrepreneurs in the infor- 
mal economy are at a severe disadvantage. This con- 
clusion is supported by experience from a Grassroots 
Management Training (GMT) and Outreach program 
which has been developed for women micro-entre- 
preneurs in Burkina Faso, Senegal, Nigeria, Malawi, 
Tanzania, Mauritania, Mali, Morocco and Tunisia (as 
well as in three Indian states) under the leadership of 
Jerri Dell at the World Bank Institute. The evaluation 
of this program in Burkina Faso (Filion and Renaud 
1997:37-38) notes that the program had been designed 
so that literacy would not be required of the partici- 
pants because it sought to cater to illiterate and semi- 
literate women entrepreneurs. But the participants 
asked that literacy skills be included, and it became 
evident that literacy made it considerably easier to 
learn the management skills. Similar conclusions are 
reached in evaluations of the same project in other 
countries. Being able to keep records rather than rely- 
ing on memory, and being able to check calculations 
of prices and measures, enables an entrepreneur to 
cope with more complex transactions. Being able to 
advance from literacy in a local language to literacy in 
a language which has a wider currency (e.g., the offi- 
cial language), can enable traders to extend their deal- 
ings over a wider geographical range. 

In the 1999 evaluation of adult literacy education in 
Uganda (Okech et al . , 1999: 148) the specific advan- 
tage of “not being cheated" was volunteered by 15 
percent of 709 literacy course “graduates” to an open- 
ended question about benefits from literacy. 

In a large scale survey in Kenya (Carron et al. 
1989:173), it was found that more literate farmers 
scored higher on the use of hybrid seeds. Similar re- 
sults were obtained in Tanzania by Carr-Hill et al. 



(1991:324) who concluded that “The main effect which 
may be attributable to literacy is the spreading of 
modern agricultural techniques in the rural areas” — a 
findings which in this case was based upon the report 
given by farmers themselves of how they had come 
to adopt more modern techniques. 

Cawthera (1997:48-55) reports increases in cash in- 
come and in various physical outputs by learners who 
have been literate by the Nijera Shikhi literacy move- 
ment in Bangladesh. Another study which reports 
change in economic behavior is the “Women’s Enter- 
prise Management Training” in India (referred to in 
Diagne 1999:14). In the Indian project, literacy teach- 
ing was combined with practical skills, teaching, and 
access to credit. 

In their evaluation of ActionAid’s reflect projects 
in Uganda, El Salvador, and Bangladesh, Archer and 
Cottingham (1996:36) also provide some examples of 
how ABE had enabled people to make more produc- 
tive use of available resources. 6 A more recent and 
larger scale evaluation of the government’s functional 
literacy program in Uganda reports an impressive 
range of practical livelihood-related projects which 
have been initiated as part of the functional literacy 
work. 7 About five-eights of the surveyed ABE gradu- 
ates reported that they had been involved in such 
projects — each learner mentioned on the average two 
projects (Okech et al. 1999, Chapter 7). The economic 
value and sustainability of these activities are not 
known, but two-thirds of the literacy graduates said 
they had generated some cash through their partici- 
pation in these projects; in other cases the income 
would be in kind. 

Apart from the predominantly qualitative research 
reviewed above, the case for economic benefits from 
ABE hinges at present on how closely the benefits from 
ABE would resemble benefits from literacy that have 
been acquired in mainstream schooling. Both types of 
benefit would accrue over time, as skills will be de- 
ployed in response to opportunities that present them- 
selves. It would be unrealistic to expect much short 
term income gain from acquiring literacy unless ABE 
itself includes income generating activities and is con- 
nected with access to credit. At the same time, organi- 
zational integration of literacy education with rural 
credit has grave risks. The competence required to 
mount micro-credit programs and locally to manage 
them is quite different from what it takes to run lit- 
eracy courses, and vice versa. 
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Since ABE learners are older than school children 
and closer to the productive prime in their life cycle, 
one might expect an impact on income sooner than in 
the case of primary and secondary schooling. In fact, 
in the case of schooling, the delay of effects on income 
is so obvious that research designs would lack cred- 
ibility if they look for economic impact only in the first 
few years after the completion of school. Long-term 
follow-up is ideally needed to assess ABE effects on 
income. This has not yet been done. But as in the case 
of research on the economic effects of schooling, cross 
sectional surveys can be used to generate information 
upon which more tentative conclusions can be based. 

In the absence of such research, there is no reason 
to assume that the economic returns to ABE, dis- 
counted to their present value, would be inferior to 
those associated with primary schooling. True, the 
older the learners are, the more the present value of 
gains in life-income will be reduced by a shorter re- 
maining working life. On the other hand, effects on 
productivity can occur sooner when the skills are ac- 
quired during adulthood. Also, ABE learners are usu- 
ally young adults (typically aged less than thirty-five), 
and benefit streams in the short and medium term add 
much more to discounted present value than do ben- 
efit streams in the remote future. Furthermore, self- 
selection to ABE by persons of unusual determination 
to “improve themselves” will produce positive inter- 
action effects on income and livelihood if such learn- 
ers make better use of what they have learned than what 
non-participants would have done had they been in- 
duced to take part in ABE through a mass approach. 
Thus, Windham (1999:343) speculates that economic 
benefits of literacy will include benign synergies of 
skills acquisition and other characteristics of persons 
who strive to become literate. 

Attempts to quantify economic benefits and sepa- 
rating out those that derive from literacy acquired in 
ABE, rather than primary school, remain a challenge 
to the economics of education. Characteristically, the 
review article by Windham (1999) is rich in hypoth- 
eses about the benign economic impacts attributed to 
literacy but gives scant guidance to findings on income 
effects of adult literacy education. A major compara- 
tive study on this theme is needed. 8 

Effects of ABE in ‘the North’ 

Adult education has played a special part in the his- 
torical growth of voluntary organizations associated 



with the development of a broadly based democracy 
in countries in the North. 9 For example, in the late 
nineteeth century, residential courses in the Scandi- 
navian folk high schools which gave a liberal educa- 
tion of some months duration, played an important 
part in educating people from “common folk back- 
ground” for leadership roles and in building social 
networks among prospective leaders. Adult education 
associations using local “study circles” and distance 
education techniques is another Nordic example from 
the early decades of the twentieth century. 

In countries where the vast majority of adults have 
been literate for several generations, one would ex- 
pect not being literate to be a more distinct disadvan- 
tage than it is in countries with low literacy rates, sim- 
ply because literacy is assumed in so many aspects of 
mainstream social and economic life. On the other 
hand, once acquired, literacy in the North will be more 
easily sustained and further developed because it will 
benefit from being more easily reinforced by a highly 
literate environment. 

There is ample evidence demonstrating the advan- 
tage of literacy and numeracy in OECD countries. A 
recent large-scale survey (OECD 1995) in twelve coun- 
tries, has shown that an adult person’s extent of lit- 
eracy (as measured by tests) is strongly associated with 
positive economic life chances and with indicators of 
well-being more generally. 

In the North too, there is some evidence supporting 
the view that literacy improves communication in ar- 
eas not directly connected with reading and writing. 
A small-scale study by Stauffer et al (1978) in Boston, 
USA found a positive association between the read- 
ing level among adults and the ability to recall and 
use information from television news. As in the case 
of countries in the South, such “benign correlates” of 
literacy will only be weak evidence about the effects 
of literacy as acquired by adult learners. But other re- 
search on such learners points in a similar direction. 
Beder (1999: 108-116) has recently done a review in the 
USA of twenty-three studies of adult basic education, 
which satisfied certain minimum requirements as to 
methodological stringency (selected from sixty-eight 
studies which included information on the outcomes 
or impact of adult literacy education). Among the in- 
vestigations with relevant data, most studies showed 
gains in employment and earnings. The studies also 
showed that ABE participants became more 
supportively involved in their children’s education, 
that ABE had positive influences on the participant’s 
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